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THE CHINESE HOME. 




"HE clever author of " L'Art Chinois," 
M. Paleologue, is responsible for the 
striking statement that "China never had 
but one single style of architecture 
throughout all the periods of its history 
for public and private, civic or ecclesi- 
astical buildings." And it must be ad- 
mitted that the casual observer is 
usually struck by the external similarity 
of all Chinese houses; but it is, never- 
theless, a fact that all these buildings 
exhibit, when carefully examined, a con- 
siderable variety of style, as well as a 
very great refinement, in their simple internal arrangements. 
Nor are the external characteristics of Chinese structures by 
any means so desperately monotonous as those of numerous 
blocks of houses in many European and American cities. It 
may safely be said, too, that each and every Chinese city 
presents special features to the trained architect; whilst with 
regard to the interiors of the houses, a remarkable variety of 
detail is displayed, considering 
the" fact that the style of dwell- 
ing for different dignitaries and 
classes of inhabitants is pre- 
scribed by official regulations. 

Foreign influences, which tend 
to create variety in European 
architecture, have had little or 
no effect on the architecture 
of the Celestial Empire, while 
sentiment and traditions, so 
powerful among the Chinese, 
have been the reverse of instru- 
mental in revolutionizing the 
national architectural style which 
has prevailed for centuries. Thus 
a similarity of style and design 
is presented to the casual Western 
observer, whose ideas have been 
molded and formed by the ever- 
changing architecture of fashion- 
able Europe. Again, the vicis- 
situdes of climate have of neces- 
sity to be considered in connec- 
tion with architectural expediency, for even among the most 
advanced nations an artistic would not probably be considered 
a progressive style, were it to sacrifice the useful entirely to 
the beautiful, or were the former to be prejudiced materially 
by the latter. There is sometimes beauty involved in simplic- 
ity, and, indeed, a variety of circumstances should of necessity 
be examined ere we allow our Western ideas of art to lead us 
to a wholesale condemnation of the architectural progression 
and refinement of the people of China. 

In the northern parts of the empire most of the houses, save 
those of the wealthy, are built of earth. The weather is very 
severe at times, and the dust exceptionally trying, yet these 
houses are usually of two stories, whereas in the south one- 
story buildings are the rule. The walls of these northern 
dwellings are low, with a slight curve at the top. This curve 
is termed "the saddle," and is more pronounced in houses of 
the southern districts. The upper story is termed "the 
pavilion of the horse races," though it is difficult to understand 
why it is so named, and is used as a pleasure place, the ground 
floor containing all the dwelling rooms and offices. 
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The Chinese are great lovers of order, and have strong ideas 
as to the fitness of things; consequently, no matter how limited 
the space on which the house be built, the principal reception 
room — answering to our drawing-room — is always opposite the 
chief entrance. This room is generally flanked by one or two 
other rooms similar in size. The importance and size of the 
Chinese home is described by the number of its front rooms 
and not, as with us, by the total number of apartments con- 
tained in the building. 

On entering an average middle-class dwelling a visitor finds 
himself in a large ante-room, flanked on both sides by a serv- 
ant's room. Immediately facing him are one large and two 
small doors, which open out overlooking a courtyard. This 
courtyard is entered by descending three steps, and on each 
side of it is a paved- gallery, beyond which is a room. One of 
these rooms constitutes the nursery, the other is used as a 
smoking, or second drawing-room. The drawing-room proper 
is reached by three steps on the opposite side of the courtyard, 
and the dining room is situated in rear of it; this last room is 
flanked on either side by one, two, or three apartments. Be- 
yond this suite of chambers there is a second courtyard with a 
room on the right and left, one of which is used as a kitchen, 
the other as a lumber room. If 
the house is a large one the 
visitor will find three, five, or 
seven more rooms behind this 
second courtyard, and if the 
dwelling be vast and magnificent 
the same arrangement of rooms 
is repeated. 

The garden contains various 
kiosks and rockeries; it is usually 
replete with the choicest flowers, 
vegetables, fruit trees, and trim- 
med shrubs, and is invariably 
situated on one of the wings of 
the house, being surrounded with 
walls. 

The roof of the house slopes 
considerably; it is more or less 
elevated, and is covered with 
tiles. The windows are always 
large and paned with silk, trans- 
parent paper or glass, according 
to the fashion or custom pre- 
vailing in that part of the empire 
where the house stands. All Chinese houses are draughty; 
their inhabitants are great believers in free currents of air; 
indeed, they make a point of promoting free currents of air 
throughout their homes. 

The interiors are by no means devoid of luxuries or of the 
products of art, though severely simple to the eyes of most 
Western travelers. They contain a variety of carved wood- 
work, portions of which are varnished. Paintings of historical 
subjects usually cover the walls, while the particular wall front- 
ing the drawing-room or principal room of the house is generally 
decorated with a subject connected with the dignity, rank, or 
calling of the head of the family. 

In most Chinese drawing-rooms the attention of foreigners 
is struck by a carved and gilded coffer, which usually hangs 
from a crosspiece under the roof. This box holds the patents 
of nobility, commissions, or certificates of official rank enjoyed 
by the master of the establishment, and it is guarded on either 
side by a large and ferocious-looking gilt dragon. The Em- 
peror sometimes gives a paper containing the words "Long life, " 
"Happiness," and other similar expressions to his subjects, 
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and the happy recipients of these evidences of celestial good- 
will invariably cause them to be hung up by the coffer of 
dignity. 

The house furniture is simple but good. 

The movables of the salon consist of chairs, stools, and 
tables; made sometimes of rosewood, ebony or lacquered work, 
and sometimes -of bamboo only, which is cheap and, neverthe- 
less, very neat. When the movables are of wood the seats of 
the stools are often of marble or porcelain, which, though hard 
to sit on, are far from unpleasant in a climate where the sum- 
mer heats are so excessive. In the corners of the rooms are 
stands four or five feet high, on which they set plates of citrons 
and other fragrant fruits, or branches of coral in vases of 
porcelain, and glass globes containing goldfish, together with 
a certain weed somewhat resembling fennel ; on such tables as 
are intended for ornament only they also place little land- 
scapes, composed of rocks, shrubs, and a kind of lily that 
grows among pebbles covered with water. Sometimes, also, 
they have artificial landscapes made of ivory, crystal, amber, 
pearls and various stones. I have seen some of these that cost 
over $1,500, but 
they are at best 
mere baubles, and 
miserable imita- 
tions of nature. 
Besides these land- 
scapes they adorn 
their tables with 
several vases of 
porcelain, and little 
vases of copper, 
which are held in 
great esteem. These 
are generally of 
simple and pleasing 
forms. The Chinese 
. say they were made 
two thousand years 
ago by some of their 
celebrated artists, 
and such as are real 
antiques (for there 
are many counter- 
feits) they buy at 
an extravagant 
price, giving some- 
times no less than 
$1,500 for one of 
them. 

The bedroom is divided from the salon by a partition of fold- 
ing doors, which, when the weather is hot, are in the night 
thrown open to admit the air. It is very small, and contains no 
other furniture than the bed and some varnished chests in 
which they keep their apparel. The beds are very magnificent ; 
the bedsteads are made much like ours in America — of rose- 
wood, carved or lacquered work ; the curtains are of taffeta or 
gauze, sometimes flowered with gold, and commonly either 
blue or purple. About the top a slip of white satin a foot in 
breadth runs all around, on which are painted, in panels, differ- 
ent figures — flower pieces, landscapes and conversation pieces, 
interspersed with moral sentences and fables written in India 
ink and vermilion. 

But the bed which the majority of people use, particularly in 
the northern part, is called a kang. It is built across one end 
or side of a room, is six feet wide, two or more high, with a 
facing of burnt brick all around the inside. In some of the 
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better houses a coping of good strong woodwork is seen on the 
edge of the kang. This is heated by flues, and during the day 
is furnished with low chairs and.tables, and they congregate 
here for warmth and comfort. At night the furniture is 
removed and the bedding put in place, and they sleep on the 
warm bricks. 

Visitors are placed according to their rank. On ceremo- 
nious functions, or where thereis a fete in the family, the bam- 
boo or marble chairs, as the case may be, are encased in rich red 
satin covers. It is curious to note that this fashion is exactly 
the reverse of the one obtaining in Europe or America on sim- 
ilar occasions. A clock always stands on the drawing-room 
table, together with a large mirror, a jar of flowers, and plate of 
fruit, which is meant entirely for decoration. A large incense- 
burner occupies a prominent position in the center of the table. 
The walls are hung with paintings and autographs of celebrities 
in every branch of official life, of art, and of industry. There 
are very few articles of the bric-a-brac stamp observable in any 
Chinese house, these being usually distributed in the pleasure 
kiosks situated in the garden. Valuable little knick-knacks are 

usually stowed away 
in a cabinet, and 
are only displayed 
at some few relig- 
ious ceremonies and 
at the fete of the 
moon. 

There are no cup- 
boards on the walls, 
nor are there any 
"cozy corners" in 
the room s — t h e 
Chinese reception 
room being as 
simple as it can pos- 
sibly be made, con- 
sistently with com- 
fort and decency. 
This, doubtless, is 
wise from a hygi- 
enic point of view, 
if from no other. 
Rents are not ex- 
orbitant. A house 
such as described 
could be obtained 
for the sum of $15 
per annum. 

Though the fore- 
going is a fair description of the home of an average well-to-do 
Chinese family, it must not be imagined that there are no 
miserable dwelling-houses in the vast empire. Destitution is 
not confined to the individuals inhabiting any particular country 
on the face of the earth, but poverty and wretchedness in 
the home — sad to contemplate and painful to depict — find no 
place within the limits of this article. 
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THE use of stained glass in private houses is not only largely on the 
increase, but draws upon the most artistic resources of the decora- 
tor and the glass. For the dining room of a Baltimore house is a 
square window and transom that are notable among pure color effects 
produced in glass. The square window contains a design of oranges 
among foliage, in which the yellow fruit represented in Various tones of 
yellow and red, in glass of various textures, glows like jewels amid the 
deep green of the foliage. The transom reveals a heap of purple plums; 
on each side is a globe with gold fish, and above, lustrous green ribbons. 



